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represented as the king's armor bearer. 
Behind him is again found a portion of 
the sacred tree. 

The king had an inscription carved 
across each slab, including those that had 
not been sculptured. The same inscrip- 
tion repeated over and over is found on all 
these slabs. In it the king gives a long list 
of his titles, which are descriptive of his 
greatness in times of war and peace, be- 
sides telling in grandiloquent terms of his 
wonderful achievements of conquest, from 
the country of the rising sun to that of the 
setting sun. Following are the opening 
lines of the inscription: 

"The palace of Ashurnasirpal, the priest 
of Ashur, the darling of the gods Ellil and 
Enmashtu, the beloved of the gods Anu 
and Dagan, the powerful one among the 
gods, the mighty king, the king of hosts, 
the king of Assyria, the son of Tukulti- 
Enmashtu, the great king, the mighty 
king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, 
the son of Adad-nirari, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, the king of 
Assyria; the valiant hero, who by the as- 
sistance of Ashur, his lord, goes forth, and 
among the princes of the four quarters (of 
the world) does not have a rival; the shep- 
herd, who feareth not the battle; the 
mighty flood, who is without an opponent; 
the king who has subjugated those that 
were not submissive unto him, and has 
conquered all the hosts of men; the mighty 
hero who has trampled upon the necks of 
his enemies, and has trodden all foes, and 
has shattered the power of the strong; the 
king who with the help of the great gods, 
his lords, goes forth, and whose hand has 
captured all lands; who has conquered all 
the highlands, and has received their 
tribute, exacted hostages, and established 
control over all countries," etc. 

A. T. CLAY. 

A BOLOGNESE NIELLO 

IN the Bulletin for September, 1910, 
there was illustrated and briefly de- 
scribed a silver plaquette inlaid with 
niello, representing two nude figures 
(Hercules and Dejanira) standing under 
a garland. This piece, correctly ascribed 



to the North Italian school of the second 
half of the fifteenth century, further study 
has shown beyond question to be the work 
of a Bolognese craftsman, presumably an 
assistant in the bottega of Francesco Francia. 
Some additional notes may consequently be 
of interest. 

The comparatively few Italian nielli 
existing today, including not only the in- 
cised metal plaques inlaid with black metal- 
lic amalgam, the niello proper, but also the 
sulphur casts and the proofs taken from 
these, the prints made from the incised 
plaques themselves, the prints from engraved 
plates copying nielli, and prints in the man- 
ner of nielli, may be divided into two prin- 
cipal groups, the Florentine and the Bolog- 
nese. At the head of the Bolognese school 
was the famous painter and goldsmith, 
Francesco Raibolini, called Francia (1450- 
15 17), whose multiple talents found expres- 
sion in many and varied activities. Fran- 
cia began his artistic career as a goldsmith, 
and for many years after he had won 
reputation as a painter, maintained his 
goldsmith's bottega. Of Francia's work in 
niello, in which he is known to have excelled, 
we have no examples attested by documents. 
A few nielli and several fine niello prints 
may, however, be assigned to him with con- 
siderable certainty on stylistic grounds. 

Among the niello prints attributed by 
Dutuit 1 to Francia, there is one (No. 344) 
having considerable interest for us, as it 
closely reproduces our niello, differing only 
in its finer execution. The print was con- 
sequently not an impression from our 
plaquette; nor is it likely that the print was 
engraved as a model design after the niello. 
The reverse is more probably true, that our 
niello was made in Francia's workshop by an 
assistant copying the niello print which 
Dutuit lists or the original niello from or 
after which it was made. 

This niello print was discovered and de- 
scribed for the first time by Charles de 
Langalerie in a brochure published in 1858. 
It was ascribed by this critic to Peregrino da 
Cesena, an imitative pupil and follower of 
Francia, by whom we have several signed 

1 Eugene Dutuit: Manuel de l'amateur 
d'estampes, Paris, 1888; I, 2nd part, p. 196, 
No. 344. 
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niello prints. The ascription to Peregrine, 
who did indeed do a Hercules and Dejanira 
(Dutuit, No. 691), but one inspired by the 
niello print in question, was challenged by 
Philippe Burty 1 in the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, 1859, in favor of Francia. A repro- 
duction of the niello print accompanied the 
article. Comparing it with the niello prints 
of Peregrino, for example, with the Allegory 




HERCULES AND DEJANIRA 
BOLOGNESE NIELLO 



of Abundance (Dutuit, No. 691), as it has 
many analogies with the Hercules and 
Dejanira, certain differences are clearly 
marked. Peregrino is less simple in the out- 
line of his figures, less direct in conception 
and execution. As Burty wrote, in the 
Hercules and Dejanira there is a grace in 
pose, a quiet beauty of line that can call to 
mind only the great Bolognese master, 
Francesco Francia. 2 

1 Ph. Burty: Un niello non decrit, in Gazette 
des Beaux Arts, 1859; I~U> P- 336-343. 

2 A drawing in the Brera representing Apollo 
and a Goddess may be mentioned for the family 
resemblance between it and the Hercules and 
Dejanira niello. Compare, for example, Apollo 
with Dejanira. In his catalogue of drawings in 
the Brera (No. 21) Malaguzzi Valeri ascribes 
this drawing to the school of Francia or of 
Costa(?). The drawing has been considerably 
retouched, but it would seem to be nearer 
Francia than Costa. 

J. B. 



CREMORNE GARDENS No. 2 

BY JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 

TO the five paintings by Whistler 
belonging to the Museum has 
been added the Cremorne Gar- 
dens No. 2, which was recently 
bought and is now shown in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. Like our Nocturne in 
Green and Gold, Mrs. Untermeyer's Falling 
Rocket, and all those canvases inspired 
by the Cremorne Gardens, this picture was 
painted in the seventies. But our newpaint- 
ing is, as far as I know, unique among its 
fellows in this, that whereas the others are 
conceived as landscape with or without 
incidental figures, the chief interest of this 
one is in the people, the frequenters of the 
gardens, who here stroll and chat so delight- 
fully in the cool of the evening by the light 
of the lamps which, strung from tree to tree, 
twinkle among the leaves. It is an un- 
finished work of great promise, and would 
have been a masterpiece in all probability 
had it not been for the intervention of the 
financial troubles which led to its forced 
sale in 1879 with the artist's other effects. 

It was bought at that time by Mr. T. R. 
Way, who has owned it until lately. In 
1905 the picture was lent by Mr. Way to 
the Memorial Exhibition in London, where 
it was catalogued No. 25, with this des- 
cription: 

"A Sketch of the Gardens. In the fore- 
ground a number of people are promenad- 
ing. To the right a gentleman, the artist, 
and three ladies are seated at a table. In 
the center are tables, and still more tables 
to the left. Across the background stretches 
a light wall or screen upon which shadows 
of figures are cast. The garden is illum- 
inated with little colored lamps, white on 
the right and red on the left. Waiters in 
red coats to extreme right and left." 

There is room for difference of opinion as 
to the things represented. To some, the 
"light wall or screen" is the river with 
vague trees and shadowy people before it 
— the "riverside clothed with poetry as 
with a veil." Fate denied the further 
elaboration which would have made the 
point clear, as it also would have defined 
other facts in various places, in the goat 
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